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Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus. Von M. Kronenberg. 

Erster Band, Die idealistische Ideen-Entwickelung von ihren Anfdngen 

bis Kant. Miinchen, Oskar Beck, 1909. — pp. xii, 438. 

This work is to comprise two volumes, the second of which has not 
yet appeared. Its purpose, as announced in the Preface to Volume I, 
is (1) to give an exposition of German idealism in its classical period, 
the period from Kant to Hegel, and (2) to help, by means of this 
historical survey, to establish that Neu-Idealismus, " whose beginnings 
can everywhere be plainly seen in the spiritual life of the present ' ' 
(p. iii). The first volume is, in the main, simply preparatory to the ful- 
filment of this purpose ; for it merely brings us to the beginning of the 
classical period. Because of the manifold relations in which German 
idealism stands to earlier modes of thought, the author deems it best 
to start with the beginnings of philosophy among the Greeks and to 
trace the development of the idealistic tendency down to its culmina- 
tion in Hegel. 

The method of treatment is not that of the typical history of phi- 
losophy. Dr. Kronenberg' s purpose, he tells us, is to trace the his- 
tory of ideas and of tendencies of thought, rather than to furnish 
information about individual thinkers or their works. Hence, we 
have no detailed analysis of any system of philosophy, no extended 
criticism, and no biographical detail. The method of exposition is 
popular, but popular in the very best sense. It emphasizes the funda- 
mental aspects which appeal to all intelligent readers, rather than the 
minute details, which are essential for the scholar ; and it lays stress 
upon the intimate relations of philosophy to life. The style is admirable 
for its clearness, force, and attractiveness. Dr. Kronenberg adds 
another honorable name to the all too short list of those who are 
showing us that philosophical thinking is not incompatible with the 
possession of a good prose style. 

The present volume is divided into three parts. The first, entitled 
" Die geschichtlichen Vorstufen," brings us down to the time of Des- 
cartes. After an introductory chapter on "The Nature and Funda- 
mental Types of Philosophical Idealism," we have a brief survey of 
Greek idealism, a chapter on Christian idealism, and a discussion of 
the philosophy of nature of the sixteenth century. The history of 
culture is the record of that mightiest of all conflicts, the conflict be- 
tween subject and object. It includes three stages : ( 1 ) the mytho- 
logical period, in which subject and object are as yet undifferentiated ; 
(2) the period of the philosophy of nature, in which the spirit has in 
some degree come to its own, but in which it bends its gaze upon the 
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external world, rather than upon itself; (3) the idealistic period, in 
which the spirit reflects upon itself. Occidental thought has twice 
passed through this conflict ; the struggle which constitutes the history 
of Greek thought is repeated in the history of modern philosophy. 
Greek cosmology corresponds to the sixteenth century philosophy of 
nature ; the Sophists, to the German Enlightment ; Socrates, to Kant. 
Through the influence of the Sophists and Socrates, the Naturphilos- 
ophie of the Greek cosmologists and the absorption of the Eleatics in 
' ' the absolute object ' ' give place to the idealism of Plato and Aris- 
totle. From this time until the birth of modern philosophy, human 
thought is characterized by the emphasis upon the subject. But at the 
beginning of the modern period we have the return to the object. 
The world of objective phenomena, in all its concrete fulness, absorbs 
the attention of the Italian philosophy of the sixteenth century. 

Part II deals with " The Transition from Philosophy of Nature to 
Idealism." Descartes and Spinoza are discussed as representatives of 
that mechanical view of the universe which is the culmination of the 
objective tendency. Descartes completed and systematized the me- 
chanical philosophy of the Italians, chiefly by means of his conception 
of substance ; but he derived this conception from the realm of pure 
subjectivity. Thus we see in him a constant struggle between the two 
rival tendencies of subjectivity and objectivity. Spinoza, much more 
consistent than Descartes, is completely absorbed in the absolute 
object, as were the Eleatics before him. Leibniz swings to the other 
extreme of pure subjectivity and is thus the herald of German idealism. 
But, to some extent, he still remains in the bonds of the mechanical 
conception ; he states his problem wholly in the spirit of Naturphilos- 
ophie. 

The chapter on Leibniz is followed by a suggestive discussion of 
the German Enlightenment, which brings Part II to a close. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the German Enlightenment, as compared 
with the Enlightenment in France and England, is not, as is commonly 
supposed, its rationalistic tendency. For the empiricism of France 
and England contains many rationalistic elements, while in the Ger- 
man Enlightenment " the empirical tendency was, at certain times, so 
strong as to be almost the sole determinant " (p. 196). In particular, 
the author thinks, it is a mistake to describe Wolff as an out-and-out 
rationalist. What most sharply distinguishes the German Enlighten- 
ment from the French and theEnglish is its preeminently individualistic 
tendency. For the Enlightenment, the central conception was man ; 
in Germany, it was man, not as a social and political being, but as an 
individual. 
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Part III discusses "The Idealistic Revolution in Thought" and 
contains chapters on "German Mysticism," "The Renaissance of 
Christian Idealism ' ' in Hamann and Jacobi, ' ' The Renaissance of 
Greek Idealism" in Winckelmann and Lessing, "The Overthrow of 
Naturphilosophie'" in Kant's pre-critical writings, "Idealistic Uni- 
versalism " in Herder, and "Storm and Stress." The chapter on 
German mysticism describes briefly the doctrine of Meister Eckhart, 
"the greatest mystic of all times" (p. 248), and touches rather 
lightly upon the relations between mysticism and religion, and mysti- 
cism and art. The next chapter contains a most interesting and 
sympathetic discussion of Hamann, whose importance, Dr. Kronen- 
berg thinks, has been greatly underestimated. It was Hamann, he 
believes, who, more than any one else, prepared the way for the 
development of German mysticism into philosophy. More original 
and possessed of wider knowledge than Jacobi, he was less consistent 
and systematic in his thinking. The fundamental problem is the same 
for both, How can mysticism become a principle of knowledge? 
Neither succeeded in solving it ; but Jacobi holds the higher place in 
the history of philosophy because he made a definite attempt to 
embody the fundamental thought of mysticism in clear conceptions. 
He spoke "the language of the understanding," though the under- 
standing was as unlovely in his eyes as in those of Hamann. Above 
all, he made clear, for the first time, the opposition between the two 
great types of Weltanschauung, — idealism and philosophy of nature, — 
between the spirit of mysticism and the spirit of the Enlightenment 
(p. 289). 

The chapter on Winckelmann and Lessing is followed by a brief 
discussion of Kant's pre-critical writings. Starting in sympathy with 
the philosophy of nature of his time, Kant soon begins to question its 
rationalistic presuppositions. His distrust of rationalism next leads 
him into empiricism; and this, says the author, — agreeing, in this 
respect, with Windelband, — was the " dogmatic slumber ' ' from which 
he was aroused by Hume. The net result of his pre-critical period 
was a state of resignation, arising from his conviction of the impossi- 
bility of knowledge. Something of the Socratic irony is manifest in 
Kant at this time ; the only true wisdom he holds to be the conscious- 
ness of the depths of our ignorance. Dr. Kronenberg lays much stress 
upon the parallel that he draws between the Kant of this period and 
Socrates. One may feel, perhaps, that he over-emphasizes the likeness, 
but the comparison is suggestive. The chapters on Herder and the 
Storm and Stress Period bring the volume to a close. 

Mount Holyoke College. Ellen Bliss Talbot. 



